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ABSTRACT 

^ determine the status of ethnic grojaps* 
s^ttTCC^ a <||seg^^^ pictorial 

^s^an^ic- dif f ere^ti^^^ measures^^ selfi^ca^cept was 

g^wn^to <^cir|a^?sOij|Xe^o^^^ (4^^6 cficid^^^^^^^ One 

hMdredl a f ifty-i^ blkck, 
Asiani|<a^^ white ett^c gro gtbups^ 
gr|des> and classrocm: e^^ No signif icant 

dlffirinces were found across ethhi<c gipups or grades withih the five 
cmcepts utilized oh the instrument • All etluiic groups ranked the 
efiy%^Cpncepts in the fbllowing oirder from high to low: ^ me when I grow 
up;i>fee^ about self; skin color; how children feel about me; 
sdh^l • A significant difference was found at the .05 level between 
o^iK'a^ standard classrooms on the cdhcept "how children feel about 
m|^*!^^^i^n classrooms ha^r^ a more positive mean value en this 
con1cej|^« It has been recbivnehded to the school that pro-ams be 
iul1:0t^ to change the children* s concept towedrd the school 
ih^fo|uiient and that the concept "school" be utilized as a j^re-test 
anq ^st-test meastirement for any school improv^^ments undertaken. It 
waj| i |l^ sugge^ed that the school further investigate the open 
classropm environment for its social effects upon children. 
(Att'thbi) 
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THIS OOCUMCNT HAS 8KN ntfnO- 
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Recently, invest:iRntor5r have turned iihclr atterition to t:r;a self-concept 
ot the- Slack student in sciiool ? c-t:tli;,'}s CLnposod of cliiiforcnl racics of Black 
stuvlouts. The rcsiiiti^ of t.hxi^ rc^.5>;^arci; .havr. been highly inconsistent . Sone 
studies h.v/c fcuud no dilfcircaLC betwcf^n the i:«'iI.r~coacepts of Black childran 
in sep,re5ated v6, integrcited i-.chuois while other ilndinus support segregated 
(Gottlictb, 196^«} or integratsd (waplan, 1966) school seLt.in^.s. 

CoJenan (1966) postniates nhat vhen J53r.ck pupils become part of an i:7te- 
grated school syntcni their self-concents diminish- Hartia (1972) found :.hat 
Black ;mle inucr-^city students ^^ho attended scgre-.gatcd hign :i^hools ha:! a higher 
seTf-conccpt than those in nuilticthnic schools. lioth studies seen to indicate 
that seii-caucept is advcroel\' affected iit "i:\ultieLhnic settinj^i?/ After three 
years of integration in Riverside* Caiiipraia^ Purl and Curtis (1970) found ti-at 
Black and I.a Ra:^a children had p.t>rc negative self-coacepts and did not believe 
they t.»ere af5 well liked by others. Re^jardl *-'Ss of ethnic group," fenales choose 
uhlte male pictures as. happier. HlacV: rsnle pictt:res as less happy. Picture 
selections suygeat that Black pupils in the pr'^oiary grades have a negative 3elf- 
imaga while \?hite pupils the pririary graders have a tendency toi^are et-.nocen-- 
trisn:. Att exsruiuaticn of arade effects su^tkcsCs a trend toward a more nositi\'e 
pc-rc'eption of Black pupils from second to chird grades, Incidontiy, ?-lack ai:d 
I.a ]*ana children in the study did not like school as v?ell as Anglo children. 

Most recent research data tends to r-hed dour.t upon the proposition that 
ethnic ;rii:;oxity r:roui?s report negative self -concepti ; this sesriS to be relatively 
independent of the type off iT'easure i:sc:d." 

Soares and Soares (1965) .itteiitptcd to ccnflrra or deny the v-injority of 
the research on the dic^possessed on r/ncir io-vcr or impaired Sf.lf-conciipts (Kohn, 
195?; Ccierftan, 1966; Lvv/ine, 1968). In urban clerrtajitary nchools, 514 students 
(yrn-Je^ *-7ere tested on a self-p^ rcep.tion instr»jn:ent vhich rirjasured self- 

concept, ideal concept, rc^ficcted self in the eyes of classnatesj reflected self 
in the eyes of the teacher arid rci;f3.ected self in the eyiis of the parent. They 
foi»r>d that dispossessed chilaircn net only had positive sclf-perceprior.s, out Ihey 
V7eie hit^her than those of so-called '^-ldvanta*.;eu" children. 5:iinxiar findings are 
reported from a study hy T5;o»\-b ridge (1-^70) in which seif-concepts betv^ecn dis-- 
Pi;3c;esBcd and mi:5ule-c Vtcs status feicin::ntr;ry students were investigated using 
Cocpersn^itIi*«i Sclf-Estcrcn inventory with 64 classrooins. Tne study showed rh<.t 
culturally disposuesseu stiidents iia*.e higher self-concepts than "advantage^'* 
chi3.dren and th:\t there were no si»^ui fi.cant: differences by jrrade level, z^ovias 
■and Soaros (1969), unable to conCinn T'lat "cLsadvantaged'' sv.ndeoLr. iiad lovj .self- 
concepts, }»ypot:hesl7.ed that the oppare^i:: lack of congiiience Ijetv:eer: seli-ioaj^e 

*Zlrki^l (1971) notf d that there e::l5t:> fcrntent. of confusion -around the isjrne thnr 
r.inorily j^roup.: pojL jesr:. doflattid or ncgaLive r^'il'r.-concepts, lie novai? thtt thi? 
rationales, in.^tramcntatlon and rc-.-.earnji incLhcdology v;:ries t;irh eaci5 person 
undertaking e-cJ T-concept roj:riarch. 
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and cuviro:>;nantal endovnntiut n^ay be explained by the fact that dispossessed chil- 
dren are G:<poi>ad only to other dispossessed people in their daily activities*- 

Zirkel (1971) reviewed several tsttidies vhieh indicated tiiat differences 
bctvreen reported self-concepts of BlacL subjects and vniitc subjects disappeared 
when socio-economic class status v/as taken into account. Powers (19*71) showed 
that lilacks, tested cn Soares and Soares Inventory vjere not signif leant ly lower 
on any of the self-perception scales > and in fact were significantly higher than 
noh- Jewish yhites in self-in?age, 'Zirkel and lioses (1971) reported Black and 
Caucasian means to be equal, based on data from 5th and 6th grade pupils in a 
Connecticut city. Del Blassie and Ilealy's data (1970) froa Anglo, ^Klack, and 
Spanish- American 9th grade pupils in the Southv/est disclosed similar self- - 
concepts across ethnic groups and across socio-economic level. Gaston (1972) 
found in a sample of Job Corps v/omen students <J3hronological age from 16 to 23) 
that although her groups fell below national norms on the Tennessee Self- 
Cpncept Scale, her Black females were significantly higher than Spanish-i\merican 
and Caucasians. Kennedy (1969) administered the 16 PF scales to Indian and non^ 
Indian college students. Only one of 16 comparisons was different, suggesting 
no real differences in self-concept betv/ecn these tv;o groups. Cox (1972) postu- 
lates that in a period of rising ethnic pride one might not expect minority 
group children's self-concepts to be deflated. 

Cooper (1972) .using a ^.semantic differential instrument exananed high 
schools in rural Kev7 Ilexico on several concept.s amoi\g v;hich were included, "Me,** 
"Me as a student," and attitudes toward oxm ethnic group. The £indings.-v:ere 
similar for all three concepts, although a distinct trend showed that the con- 
cept, "Me as a student" was rated Jess favorably among all four ethnic groups, 
"Me" was second, and most favorable ratings v;cre given by inenibers of each group 
to their ov:n group. The data suggest that all four groups possess favorable per- 
ceptions of their cv:n groups - Blacks the highest and Anglos the lov;est. But 
all four groups (Anglo, La Raza, Indian, and Black) reported favorable percep- 
tions of themselves., Tne notion that ethnic minority groups possess damaged 
self-concepts in relation to majority groups failed to receive support from the 
data. Incidentally, the school vras seen less favorably by all four groups. 

Hodgkins and Stakenas (1969) using a semantic differential self-concept 
measurement with white and Black high school and college age students found that 
Blacks scored significantly higher than whites on self-adjustment and self- 
assurance in school. 



-Pierce (1970) would consider such a hypothesis a reflection of the white research- J 

er's bias toward his perception of "disadvantaged" children. The criteria for a J 

high or lov; self-concept is defined by the white manVs culture. There is a need | 

to recognise the majority group's perceptions (biases) and minority group's I 

notion of its circumstance. There is a need to encompass more than the white ! 

view of defi.ning minor! t\' problems. Banks and Granbs (1972) state that v;hite } 

oriented social scientists are endeavoring to prove that Black persons' lack of ( 
success in America is due to their negative self-concept rather than to the 
racist nature of society and its exclusionary institutions and methods. Stone 
(1972) states that the humanism of Black concepts into the epistemology of 
education has never occurred, 

I 
I 

\ 
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Douglas (1971) attempted to clotormine the nature and distribution or 
the self-concept of innor--ci.ty Black and Caucasian junior high school students 
using Cooporsmith'i; Self-LIsteem Inventory, The results shov;od that P>lack sub- 
jects had self-concepts, v^hich were no better or worse thfin those of their 
Caucasian peers. 

' • II. PURl'OSE 0F_ STUDY 

One of the reasons it vas deemed important to investigate the self-concepts 
of children, is the. emphasis that both pcirents and school staff place on the 
importance that the enhancement of self-concept should be an instructional goal 
in the schools. Ucasoner (undated) found that parents (N=2159) ranked self^ 
concept as 2nd, u'ifh the goal of reading comprehension taking first place. A. 
socio-economic breakdown revealed that both lower socioeconomic parents and 
upper incojie parent?: ranked self-concept third in importance, uhile middle-inco: a 
parents ranked it first. The staff in hi schpols (S=^747) ranked self-concept as a 
number one priority in instruction. 

The Plain purpose in this study of lacasuring ethnic group self-concepts was 
to determine V'here ninority groups* self-concepts stood in relation to the majority 
group in a desegregated/integrated urban elementary school uf;ing a pictorial seman- 
tic differential instrument. TiYe purpose of using the semantic cif ferenti.ai was 
to obtain an objective, quantitative index of meani.ig (Osgood, Suci and Tannen^ 
baum, 1957). Attitudes in the school systems can only be fully investigated when 
appropriate instrumentation is available. The semantic differential appeared 
to be a most promising technique. The technique can provide data for program 
evaluation studies in which student attitudes are a variable to be examined. 

It was hypothesized that there mh^^ no mean difference among various ethnic . 
groups on each of the five concepts measured on the instrument (school, feelings 
about myself, me v;hen I grow up, my skin color and hox^ children feel about me). 

In that a quota sample v;as obtained for the study balanced by grade level, 
ethnic and sex designation of teacher, and classroom environment (open vs. stan- 
dard), the differences betvjeen means among the classroom environments and the 
grade levels V7ere also examined. 

III. PROCEDURE 

Instrument 

Self-concept is operationally defined in this study as the way a child 
reports himself on various concepts; me when I grov; up, feelings about self, 
skin color, how children feel about me, and school; all concepts are sho^^m on 
a semantic differential instrument, llie study or instrument does not pretend 
to cover the totality of self-concept. 

Viewing the individual from his ovm self-perceptions is a perceptual or 
phenomenological approach. Phenomenology holds that the reality lies in the 
individual's experience of the event. .Vcia perception of the event i.3 determined 
largely by the individulilVs self -concept. The self-concept influences the 
roles tliat individuals fulfull in tlieir various life situations. A person 
learn.' about himself through succciss or failure and from reactions of others. 



There ace^ Iio\;cvcr, other definitions of self -concept wliich utilize inference 
fiom behavior or from projective techniques, there is considerable debate about 
self-renbrt as a legitimate mcany of measuring self-concept as opposed to pro- 
jective techniques on the one iiand, and ob.oerved behavior on the other. 

Cronbach (i960) says it is ncre reasonable to interpret self-report as a 
statement of the subject's i^ubllc self-concept than as a statement of his typical 
'beivaVior or of his private self-concept. 

The truthfulness of self-report is to some degree a function of the test 
instructions and the nature of the items asked (e.g., items reflecting a cul- 
tural bias). Dut Allport (1961) has stated that self rating is the most direct 
method of obtaining quantitative self-appraisal, although he also points out one 
important problem; the tendency of people £o over-evaluate themselves. 

All self-report measures have certain inherent weaknesses. The respondent 
may answer as he believes the examiner wishes; he may simply respond off-the-cuff, 
or he may lack a standard of comparison. Another complication arises in that 
he may not understand the words or may assign different meanings to the V7ords. 
BecKUB^'~^^tudcnts in an urban desegregated setting are from such varied back-- 
grounds and possess such varying reading skills, it was felt that the pictorial 
format vjould be an easier and more ego-involving task than adjective oprosites 
on a verbal semantic differential instrument. 

Conce pts, Tlie universe sampled in the self-concept insturraent consists of 
concepts -reflecting the concerns that children have about themselves. These 
concepts as categorized in Table 6 appear in Jersild's (1952) collection of 
children's statepients about what they liked and, disliked about themselves and in 
a study by Piers (1969). 



TABLE ;l 

RELATIONSHIP TO RESEARCH 
OF CONCEPTS USED IN INSTRUMENT 



Jersild ' s 

Concent Used In liistruinent; Pi ers ' C a t e g;or i e s C a t e n:or :i. e s 



feelings about self 


Happiness and 
Satisfaction 


Just l^e 


me v/hen I grov; up 


In t e 11 i gen c e and 
School Status 


Inre liectual 
Ability 


how others feel ?;bout me 


Popularity 


Pers6nali':v • 


rny nlrirr color 


Physical 
Anocarance 


Physical Char- 
acterifitic? 


.school 


l!aoP.i ncss 


Attitudes To- 
ward School 
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Scriies. Pictorial scales have boon dcvcjloped botli by Osgood (1960), 
•Helper (LdCyb^ 1970, 1971), and Cox and Schiuninars (1972). Using Cox and Schujr;ner*s 
inslrumenl, a shorter form (elimination of some concepts) v/as devised for this 
study. Self-roport inventories are subject to distortion. Cronbach (1960) 
has pointed out the effect of response styles. With children the desire to look 
good is fairly strong. Their responses might reflect how they have been told 
they should feel. To account for possible biasing effects of acquiescence on 
the test", the scales v;ere alternated with respect to theoretical diraensionality . 
Nine pictorial scales, made into slides, v;ere used for each of the five concepts. 
.Each slide consisted of five representations (five-point scale) of an object, 
person, or animal which' varied systematically in a v/ay designed to elicit suc^ 
cessive degrees of an affective response. A five-point scale was selected since 
preliminary research indicates that children fail t:o use some of the degrees, on 
a seven point scale (Long ct al, 1968; Maltz, 1963). All slides were in color 
and constructed with the specification that either direct or oblique racial 
or ethnic characteristics be omitted. On the answer sheets were drawn brief 
schematic pictures representing the five steps of each of the scales (see Appen-~ 
dix). Each child had his cv;n ansvrer booklet with one of the five concepts typed 
on the top of the page, and the nine schematic scales belov?. 

Since its development by Osgood, the semantic differential has been used 
in a wide variety of studies and in many different cultures and language groups. 
The technique has great flexibility, but scales appropriate for school children 
heeded to Ire used/ Selection of adjectives needed to be extensively used by 
children with opposites that they could perceive. 



At the present t?ine, on]y a small number of studies have been reported 
using the semantic differential with children. Most of these employ the scales 
developed for adults (Krvin and Foster, 1960; Long, Henderson and Liller, 1968; 
Malts:, 1963; Small, 1957). It is questionable whether they are valid for chil- 
dren .whose reading and vocabulary level is considerably below that of adults. 
It has been contended hy McNamara, Ayrer and Farber (1972) that scales used in 
semantic differential instruments not developed for elementary school children 
might lead to an increase in error variance since the scales would not be typical 
language patterns ♦ 

The first series of studies which attempted to establish a set of scales 
valid for children was by DiVesta (196A. 1965 and 1966). His scales were not 
necessarily polar opposites, and they were not used as modifiers to make 
judgements or ratings. 

There is evidence from sociolinguists (Bernstein, 1965, 1971; Robinson 
and Creed, 1968; Lnwton, 1963; Raph, 1967) who indicate that lovjer socioeconomic 
children have a language that differs from middle socioeconomic children of 
the same age* Middle class status speakers have an elaborated language code, 
while loweir class status speakers have a restricted code V7ith a limited and 
rigid use of adjectives and adverbs. DiVesta (1965, 1966) developed scales on 
a sample of suburban middle socioeconomic elementary school children ♦ 

/ilthough the city school population was varied where this study was done, 
it was primarily comprised of lovjer socioeconomic status, thus many of the scales 
used were based on language patterns of this population (Cox, 1972; McNamara, 
Ayrer and Farber, 1972; Lynch and Cochran, 1972.) Table 2 lists each pictorial 
scale, its description, its intended adjective, and its researchers. 
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TABLE II 

PICTORIAL SCALES -PGR )■ /\tTrCO::C:i?T 
OP THE SEHAIiTIC DIPFEREnTIAL 



ilaMo of Scale 



Descr?.p tion 



Intended Adjec- 
tive/Re,sea:--c:\er 



!• }3alls 



Ice 



3- 



Ice ere air. 
cones 



V/eight-- 
lif fcerfv 



Animals 



f) . Cars 



7. 



0 



Thermo- 
meters 



Glasses 



9. Plants 



Balls ranging from sir^all 
to large. 



Ice cubes in process of 
meltins, to v;ater boil- 
ing- 

Tee cream cones ranging 
from melting & drip- 
ping to firm and neat* 

Weightlifters showing 
r;3in upright 3 holding 
v/oights over he^^d, 



small/large 
(i4cWa:T}ara, Ayror 
and Parber; 
Osgood) 

cold/hot 

(McNamara, Ayrer 
and Partaer; 
DiVesta; Osgood) 

nessy/neat 
(Lynch and 
Cochran) 

strong/v/eak ' 
(McNamara, .Ayrer 
anvl Parbor; 



ranging t-o— 7nan ben1: over 



holding v/o ignis near 
ankles . 

Animals depicting 
snail , cov;, dcg, 
horse and cheetah 
in process of move- 
ment. 



Cars showing increasing 
dilapidation and x)l-d'-=^ 
ness . 



Th e r mome t e r s s h o v/i n g 
low zo high levels of 
mercury . 

from empty to full. 

Plants changing fron 
d r oop i n g 3 dead ^ to up- 
right^ flov;erin;5 and 
alive- 



■Dn Vi^s4a; Lynch 



and Cochran; 
Osgood) 

slo\v/fast 
(I^5cNamara, Ayrer 
and Parber; 
DiVesta; Lynch 
and Cochran; 
Osgood) 

new/old 

"( Mc Namar a ^ Ay r er 
and Parber; 
DiVesta) 

lov;/high 

( McNamar a ^ Ayrer 
and Parber; 
Osgood) 

onpty/fu3 I 
(Osgood) 

dead/alive 
(Helper) 
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Various rescarcluu's (Helper, 1966; .McNamara, Ayrer and Farbcr, 1972; 
DiVcsta, 1966; Lyncli and Cochran, 1972) have found differing factors from the 
same scales. This test instrmnent is not analyzed by factors, for independent 
factorial studies of the scales on thifj instrument for this population hav€i> 
not yet been done. 

Validity. Although the AFA (1954) has reconanended that validity be 
obtained in four areas (content, predictive^ concurrent, and construct ) ,tiie 
instrument posscssad sufficient evidence of both construct and content validity 
to warrent its use. The validity of a test is the dc^;rce to \/hich a test 
"measures" what it is designed to measure. The construct validity of a test 
is the extent to which the test may be said to measure a ^^theoretical construct" 
or trait. It is an analysis of the meaiiing of test scores in terns of psychology 
ical concepts. Cronbach calls attention to this lack of construct validity 
on most self-concept iastruments. To remedy this, the items \7ere examined and 
the test v/as administered to tv/o third grade classes and two sixth grade classes 
in other schools (Cox, 1972). The seventy five children in these four classes 
V7ere shown only the nine pictorial slides, not the concepts, and were requested 
to write what v/ords, feelings, or opposite adjectives the pictures reminded 
them of. Results of this validation study indicated a mean percentage of 80%; 
that is, children answered with the appropriate adjectives to the pictures the 
great majority of the time. Helper (1970) had also found some assurance that 
verbal polarities had valid counterparts in pictorial scales. 

Logical validity, v/hich is synonymous to content validity, is considered 
a more app ropriate concept for this instrument. There was a high degree of 
T^giear~V3lrrdil^ agreement and careful procedures in 

item and concept construction. Im attempt was made at the outset to build con- 
tent validity into the instrument by defining the universe to be measured as 
the areas about v/hich children have shown differentiation. 

Reliability. In investigating reliability, a test-retest coefficient 
V7as obtained. Test-retest or temporal stability is one form of reliability. 
One is asking whether a child's profile upon retest reserables his original pro- 
file. Is the instrument consistent in assessing what it is intended to assess? 
An appreciable error variance in a coefficient of correlation could be the result 
of personality change rather than an inconsistent instrument. It is imperative 
that the test-retest be done in a short time interval. The longer the period 
of time betv/een test and retest experiences, the greater the possible contam- 
ination of the derived bivariate distribution correlation coefficient due to 
the inherent dynamics and change in personality itself. The critical temporal 
period should be set for a short duration. Unfortunately, the test-retest 
time interval for this instrument was approximately eight weeks. 

Test-retest reliability coefficients which are calculated on several 
grades can be expected to be higher. Thus, coefficients were obtained for one 
third grc-uie and one sixth grade for each concept, and were analysed separately 
by grade level. The resulting test-retest distributions were subjected to 
analysis with a Pearson product-moment coefficient of correlation. Table 3 
reports the results of this analysis: 
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TABLE .III 

TEST-RliTl^ST RL'-LlAIilLITY OOr::r-'?JCIEMT.S 
FOH iOACH COi'dOPT BY GHADE LEVEL 



l!!li;Li.;rir1 rii ^nnoo c.'-. .01- . ? 0 



(5HADE 


■]0,v; c;i;'. la- 






feelings 






r-en fee:!. 


•.ry skin 




about 


De when 






co'J or^^ 




3eir 


T -Trov; uc 


GRADE 3 




5 




S 






■ .3'! 




-.0?. 


.135 




GRADE 6 






s- 








. 33 




.77 


.37 • 


.31 



Consi*.dering the long timo. span betv7eenvTest-retest, the instrument posscs.se<? 
sufficient re.liab3.lity to be used for group achniuistration and interpretation 
for grades but not individual diagnosis since the reliability coefficients 

Vhould be over .90 for this purpose. One should note, though, the. non-significant 
coefficients, particularly the concepts school and ine when I grow up for grade 3. 

Design — , , 

Sample. A quota sampling of 4th, 5th and 6th graders was utilized for 
this study (N^'159)- These classrooms represented a 26% sampling of the school. 
The sample was balanced fo^ grades, ethnic and sex designations of teachers and 
classroom environment (open vs. standard classrooms). The sample represented 
Black, Asian, and white ethnic groups; white included Spanish-Surname, Asian 
included Filipino and American Indian. (These, groups were combined V/ith the 
raajority groups in that their N's vrerc too small to put to statistical analysis.) 

Administration . Tne test was administered as a group test in each class- 
room by a research assistant. Each concept was read aloud by the administrator 
and the slides were projected one at a time on a screen in front of the class. 
The children v/ere instructed to encircle one of the five variations that best 
expressed their feelings about the concepts. 

Analysts . Each subject's choice was transcribed into a numerical racing, 
ranging from one to five, with five being the most favorable selection. Mean 
scores v^ere obtained for each of the five concepts for each ethnic group, each 
grade level, and each classroom environment (open vs. standard). Students were 
requested to place their names on their test booklet. Class lists previously 
coded for ethnic group identification ware used to assign ethnic groupings to 
each child. 

Since self-concept is not necessarily a unitary trait, and children nay 
have several concepts of themr>elves, no overall self-concept scores vera computed. 
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IV. Ul'SlILTS 



Etimic Croups 



In Table h one can examine the mean values obtained for each othiiic f^roup 
(white. Black, Asian) on oath of the five concepts. 



TABLE IV. 

ETHNIC GKOIJP MEAN VALUiiS ON EAC}i OV FIVE CONCEPTS 



ETIJMIC jTOvTchiic;-- 
GJK)UP & Iron feel my skin 



feclinr;s 

about me whan 
]cO. OF about me color* school jnyseli' I grov; up 
SUBJECTS 



VJIJITE 
(.K'-58) 


3.^1 


3.6 


2.6 


3.9 


h,2 


BLACK 
(H=39) 


3.^ 


3.7 




3.9 






3.5 










3.8 


2J\ 


' .3.9 


^.0 1 



Tests of significance (t tests) v;erc performed between mean values for 
various ethnic groups within eack^conccpt. Table 5 shows that tlicrc were no 
significant differences .among any ethnic group on any of the five concepts. 

TABLE V 

OUTCOME 01? TESTS OF STGNIPICAMCS BETWEEM 
EACH ET;iHIC GROUP WITliI>5 EACH COi-CEPT 



Hypothe- 
sis Ho. 


Ethnic Group 


Concept 






Ho 


1 


White-Asian 


i::e when I gi'ov; 


up 


Fail 


to reject 


2 


Whito-^Black 


tt 






ti 


3 • 


Black- Asian 


II 






ti 


i| 


White-Asian 


feelings about 


self 


Fail 


to reject 


5- 


White-Black 


ti 






It 


6 


Black--Au:ian 


ti 






ti 



TADLii V (continued) 



7 
8 

9 



10 
11 
12 



13 
l!i 



V'hitft-Ajjlan 
Vn-ii fco-Black 
Blrick-Auian 



V.'jiite- Asian 
V.'hito-Black 
Dlack-A3ian 



Vhito-Asian 



Black-'/vGian 



my i;]::1n C0I02 
11 

11 



nov: children feel 
about :ue 

ft 



school 
It 

II 



Fail to reject 



Fail to reject 



Fail to reject 
tt 

It 



Table 6 shovjs the vank order for all ethnic gJ^o^^P*^ each concept 
with the number one rank beinc the iiighest mean value or wore positive response. 



TABLE VI . 

RAKK OKOm OF CONCEPTS BY 
hhh ETHMIC GROUPS (M==159) 

Rank Concept 

1 me v/hen I grov; up 

2 feelings about self 

3 my skin color 

*h hov; children feel about me 
5 school 
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Grad e Level 

Table 7 cxntninas Che r.ioan vnJucs obtained for each grr-dc level (iCb, 
5th and 6ih) on cadi of the. five concepts. 

aViliLE VII 

GJUiDS L}2VHL ::E/\M VALUEfj OV: EACii OP 
FIVE CONCEPTS 



GKADIS & hov.' child- ' * rcelinf^r. 

JJO. OF TQU Veal jny skin about nits v.-hon 

f>U;U;;C'rs ab out n:- color sc.hpol n-ygglf I r^'ov.' up 



'1 (K'--51) 




il.2 


3.6 


3.2 


2.7 




3.8 




3.8 


3.3 


^.3 


6 


3.8 


3.7 


i|.0 


3.3 


2.7 



Ko significant differences were found beLv:oen any {•.rade level v.'itain 
any concept. A r. test for significiincc between me an vxiliies was utilixed for 
each comparison. (Vablc B) ' ' ■■ ■ ■ . .. »,„ 



jrAmz nil 

OUTCOME OF TESTS OP vS?^G!!IFICAKCE 
BETWEK?! EACii GRADE LEVEL 
V.'ITillH KACH CONCEPT 



Hypo- 



the G is 


Grade level 


Concepfc 




1 




mo when " s^ow up 


Pail to reject | 


?. 


i|-6 


II 


II 


3 


D-6 


II 


It 



TABLE" VIII (co!»t:inucd) 



t. 
M 






tlx J. 


in 


t ^ J u u 




il-6 


II 






H 


6 


5-6 


II 






II • 


« 






Vol 1 




JL C J 


8 


i|-6 


tl 






II 


9 


5-6 


tl 






ir 


j.U 










pe J ec V 






feboufc me 








11 




II 








12 


5-6 


If 






II 


13 




school 


Fail 


to 


reject 


li{ 




tt 






II 


15 


5-6 


II 






II 















Table 9 shov/s tjie rank order for each grade level of each of the five 
epts, the first (number oae) representing the luost favorable. 



TABLE IX 

RANK ORDER OP CONCEPTS 
BY EACjl GRADE LEVEL 

Rank Concept Rank Concept Rank Concept 

1 feelings 1 me v/hen 1 my skin 
about self I grov.- up color 

2 me v;hen 1.5 feelings 2 feelings 

I grov; up about self about self 
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TA}5LE TX (continued) 



3 my Bkin 1»5 
color 

H hov; child- k 
ren feel . 
about r.o 

5 school 5 



my skin 
color 

hov: child- 
ren feel 
about !no 

school 



3 



5 



me v;nen 
I Krov; up 

hov; ch;i Id- 
ron feel 
about liie 

school 



Classroop. nnviroameat 

Tabic 10 examines the mean values obtained for the three open vs» the 
three standard cla:5srooras on each of uhe five concepts* 

TABLE >: 

CLASSROOM! EHVIRONI^EMT 
KEAI^ VALUliS on EACH 0? THE COl^CEPTS 



room 


feelings 

about 

self 


ne when 
J rrrov.* uo 


my skin 
color 


hov/ child- 
ren feei 
about ir.e 


school 


Stand- 
ard 
(J;-80) 


h r\ 


*t ♦ X 






2.8 


Stand-- 

ard 

(K=82) 




3-8 




3.9 


2.7 



Only one significant difference was found between environiEents anong 
any concept. A t test for significance was used for each concept. (Table 11) 



TABLE XI . 

OUTCOMES 0? TESTS Q? SIG.'II-ICAMCE 
BETV.'EEi] CLASSROOM Elr/XRO/iMEMTS PGP. EACH COIJCEPT 



Hypo- 


Environ- 






thesis 


ment 


Concept 


Ho 


1 




feolinf;s about self 


Fail to reject 



- lA " 

TAB!,]-: XT Kconv-lnued) 



2 


S-0 


!no wheii I grow up 


Fail to reject 


:> 




Tr. V ^. !•* 'In ^ * n 1 f ^ >■* 

tUJ/ •^^•.J.il ^ W .L ^ ^ 




n 


• 


hov; children feel 

V/ V< ^ w 


Reject 


5 




school 


Fail to reject 


O=0pen 


ard Cla 
ClasKrc 


s^^r.oo.Ti 
cm 





Table 12 shovjs the rank order for each classroom env?.ronment on each 
of the^five concepts. 

TABLE XII 
RANK OT>DF.H OF CONCEPTS 



Standard Classroom (M-80) Open Classr^ooin (I;=32) 



Rank 


Concent 


Rank 


Conceal; 


1 


me v/h"en I grov: up 


1 


my skin color 


2 


feelinjis about self 


2 


feelings about self 


3 


my skin color 


3 


hov; children feel 
about me 


h 


hov; childi^en fael-^'" 
about ne . ---^'""^^ 


k 


me v;hcn I grov; up 




school 


, 5 


school 



V. Discussion 

Tlie only significant difference that occurred from all of the comparisons 
among concepts for each group (ethnic groups, grade level, classroom environment) 
pertained to classroom environment on the concept "how children feel about me." 
Children in the open classroom scored more positively on this concept than tlioie 
in the standard classroom. This may be interpreted in light of the opportunity 
for increased interaction and increased oral communication which are knovm to ' 
increase liking behaviors (Johnson and Bany, 1970),* 



•It is postulated that frequency of interaction increases liking (Cartwricht 
and Zander, 1968). 
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School was ;;ccn Icim favorably by all ethnic groups, an aspect in keep- 
ing with other researchers' findings (Purl and Curtis, 19 70j Cooper, 1972). 

llie semantic differential instrument used in this study was developed- 
primarily for researcii. Longer term studies arc rcconmended. It is ur.wiue 
to assume that any special group will necessarily show di'fTerencef; in mean self- 
concept in light of the present confusion on self-concept research. Verv high 
scores for individuals might* indicate either def cnsiveness or high self-esteem; 
very loi; scores might suggest that confirmation is in order for need of help.^ 
Low scores should be attended to, but siiould be considered tentative and not 
made a part of the child's permanent record. Comparisons should not be made 
between individual children. 

A factor analysis of scales is necessary. If the desired index of raeaain^ 
of the concept is to be of any value it must reflect the score of that group on ° 
all of the basic dimensions of meaning. The rating of the scales should be" 
summed across concepts and the mean values for ecich scale intercorrelated. The 
results of the intercorrelation may then be factor analyzed to obtain fundamen- 
tal factors. Factors should be examined for ontogenetic differences (across 
grade level), for sex and for ethnic groups. It is felt that more studv is 
neeued on the psychometric properties of the test, particularly another' 
relxabxlity test-retest coefficient done within a shorter period of time and 
v/xth a larger N. In addition, examination on the relationship between attitudes 
and school performance, examination of possible socioeconomic group's score 
dxfferentiation, and examination of the effect of social desirability on 
response patterns should be made. 

VI . SUl'nLARY/RECOMMENDATIO''iS 

To determine the status of ethnic groups' self-concepts in a desegregated/ 
xntegrated urban school, a pictorial semantic differential instri^nent which 
measures self-concept was given to a quota sample of intermediate classes (^-6 
grades). 159 children ^^ere sampled representing Black, Asian and white ethnic 
groups. Self-concept scores across groups, grades and classroom environments 
were examxned. Ko significant differences were found across ethnic groups or 
grades wxthxn the five concepts utilized on the instrument. All "ethnic groups 
ranked the five concepts in the following order from hi-h to low: me when I 
grow up; feelxngs about self; skin color; how children feel about Eie; school. 
A sxgnxfxcant difference was found at the .05 level between open and standc-rd 
classrooms on the concept "how children feel about me," open classrooms having 
a more positxve mean value on this concept. ■ 

The researcher had recommended to the school that programs be initiated 
to change the ca-ldren's concept toward the school environment and that the con- 
cept school be utxlxzed as a prc-test and post-test measurement for anv school 
improvements undertaken. It was also suggested that the school further investi- 
gate the open classroom environment for its social effects upon children. 
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SKLF-CONCnPT 



Your Name: Teacher; 

School: _ ^ 

i 

Grade: : ' 



Girl:" 



EXAMPLE 



How I run 




6 




